CHAPTER II
EARLY   STRUGGLES
When the fight begins within himself,
A man 's worth something.
ROBERT BROWNING.
WHEN I left Hazleford Ferry, after staying there for about a year,
I had my first experience of the misery associated with prolonged
unemployment. The wages that I had received were barely
sufficient to pay for necessary articles of clothing, some of which
had been obtained on credit until the end of the year, when what I
had earned was paid. I had, in addition, about two pounds saved
from gratuities received as groom or ostler, and this sum constituted
my total cash reserve. I cannot remember why I did not again
stand for hire as a farm worker in the market-place at Newark; but
I was then at the difficult age when I was neither small boy nor full-
grown youth, and I had probably already decided to break away
from an occupation which rewarded those who followed it with
unbroken toil, chronic poverty and, at the end, tlie workhouse.
My elder brother had earlier abandoned village life to become an
engine cleaner on the London and North-Western Railway at
Crewe, and had my parents not regarded this as a dangerous
occupation I might also have sought work at the same place.
A few young men from the village had emigrated to Australia,
and it was only the distress that a decision to leave England would
have caused my mother that prevented me from following them.
Therefore, while waiting for the chance of regular employment, I
did odd jobs in the village, which varied from casual work on the
farms to acting as a bricklayer's labourer. I wrote many letters
to employers who had advertised for help such as I thought that I
could give, but no door of opportunity would open. The day
came, however, when I determined to risk everything, and one
morning at daybreak I walked the eight miles to Newark-on-Trent,
spent the greater part of two precious shillings on a railway ticket
to Nottingham, where I called upon several of those who had
advertised for help, and the same day I engaged myself as a potboy